Librarians should not be “everything to 
every community member” 


TO THE LIBRARY. YEAH! 


From the “I Love Lisa” episode (s4, e15). 


Recently, on Twitter, there was justified consternation with what a library director, 


named Justin, wrote about librarians on May 3rd. I’m only new to the library and archives 


profession, although I am planning to work in an archival institution rather than a library, and my 
hope is that others in the profession could build upon this post with their own experiences and 


thoughts. I am also posting this because Justin the Librarian locked his Twitter account, raising 


the question that he does not want his opinion to be challenged! This post is not meant as an 
attack on Justin himself, but rather a challenge to him (and others who feel the same), that they 
should change their views on libraries. Additionally, I understand, as Stephanie Crawford put it 


on Twitter, criticizing this post, “public libraries are often places for people to stay warm, to use 


the rest room, to job search, to do hw, to print resumes, to check email, etc” and do not intend to 
paint those who are poor as “an unwanted burden,” but rather are talking about responsibilities 
librarians should have to their respective communities. The socioeconomic class of patrons of 
libraries is clearly important, and I have tried to incorporate that into this piece, but it should also 
be acknowledged that I am mainly talking about the role of the library profession, rather than the 
patrons, in this post, so that leads some aspects to fall to the wayside. 

After saying how public libraries have changed a lot since 2009 and that there will be 
changes in the future in these “great place[s],”adding that “this is a time to celebrate and also a 
time to think about the future,” Justin declares that “if you’re working in a public library now 
and you’re not enjoying it maybe you shouldn’t be working in a public library” which implies 
that everyone in a public library will enjoy their jobs and that no toxic environments exist, which 
is clearly incorrect.' He followed this with the most jarring statement of his post: 

If you feel grumpy about your day to day work, if planning and hosting events isn’t your 

thing, and if you’re just not ready to be everything to every community member that 

comes through your doors, this public library thing just isn’t for you in 2019. And 
honestly, it’s just going to continue to be less of a thing for you as public libraries move 
ahead. The public libraries that I see existing today in 2019 will continue to be improved 
upon and become even more community focused in the next ten years. Libraries are on 
the right path these days, one that is fully focused on their communities. Do you want to 
be on that path? 

The section when he says that librarians should be “everything to every community 
member” is what angered librarians on Twitter, rightly so, with Alexis Logsdon calling it 
“infuriating.” Why should this heavy responsibility be hoisted on librarians? Why do they need 


to be “everything”?” As such, the idea that public librarians (or any librarians for that matter) 


1 He almost guilt-trips people into working in public libraries, saying: “this is a great time to be working in a public 
library. Sure, there are bumps in the road but overall your community members value the work you do, from the 
events you plan to the collections you develop and even the little moments where you’re checking out library 
materials to a community member. Every step of the way in your work at your public library your community values 
you. Who wouldn’t want to work in a place like this?” This is utterly disgusting, as it seems to act like those who 
don’t work in public libraries are somehow bad. 

* But Justin the Librarian does not stop there. He does say it is fine if you “do not want to be on the path that public 
libraries are on” and even if you do not like change, there is nothing wrong with you, adding that by asking yourself 
if you want to work in a public library you can “learn a lot about yourself, grow, and if the need arises move onto 
something that better suits you.” He ends by saying that if you choose to work in a public library then it benefits the 


should be “everything” to the communities, regardless of their class, race, gender, or creed, they 
serve should be challenged. I say this, while acknowledging the important role that librarians 
engage in when serving their communities, especially those who use libraries as a community 
space to serve their effective information needs, to pull from the titles of one of the courses I 
took in the fall, which was called “serving information needs.” 

The first part of that challenge is to summarize the tweet conversation on this topic. In 
fact, I thought of creating this piece after reading the whole thread and responses, beginning with 
a thread by Julie Jergens. This piece goes beyond “shutting things like this down” and rejecting 
“this bullshit savior narrative,” to quote her, as I aim to look at various posts he has made, not 
only one solitary post, to form a cogent argument to counter his points. 

Jergens, in her tweet thread, called the statement that librarians should be “everything” to 
communities is not only “dangerously misinformed” but some “male BS” for a majority-female 
profession. She went onto say that relationships where one person or an organization is meant to 


be everything to another is “unbalanced, unhealthy, and unsustainable,” adding that people are 


asking more and more of librarians, but not what local jurisdictions can do. With that, she points 
out what should be obvious: “the library cannot and should not be everything,” with librarians 
working to serve the information needs of users. But this does not mean that librarians are 


993 


lawyers, doctors, social workers, or “miracle worker[s]’”” and that these information 


professionals should not be told to do more with nothing (or less) or that they are not focused on 


their community, as they evidently are, on the whole. She added to this by saying that the 
community she serves “deserves real experts, real services, real care, not just a librarian with 
access to narcan,” doing what she can to help her community, but is not willing to “sacrifice 
myself and my staff to be EVERYTHING to EVERYONE,” saying that “does not make me 
unsuited for public libraries.” 

Those that responded to Jurgen had a similar and understandable sentiment, clearly based 
in reality. Some sarcastically pointed out it was a “great time” with librarians when budgets for 


social services are being slashed, with job insecurity and low pay, which Justin the Librarian 


library and the community, adding “be honest and be true to the decision. Be honest and be true to yourself. That’s 
all you need to be in this life.”” You could say these sentiments are, a bit, condescending. 

3 At minimum, we can say that librarians should not be social workers, grief counselors, or financial advisors, to say 
the least. Perhaps they will be forced into these roles, due to the current strain on social services within the U.S., but 
this is not an ideal situation. 


barely talks about, as Ill note in this piece. Others said that it is wrong to say that librarians who 


are facing trauma (or stress) from their work are “worthless and not cut out for the job” and that 


it is dangerous for librarians to think of themselves as everything for their community and 
patrons without training, as “it’s unethical to pretend we are or can be.” Responses beyond this 
pointed out that library budgets need to train staff appropriately if they continue to “stay on the 
front lines of community service,” especially since some people at their library jobs have not 


received any training, and that there should be efforts to “set boundaries for yourself/your 


organization.” The latter would use effective “social capital” of libraries to push back. Some 
added that the idea that librarians should do “everything” is problematic because “working with 


the public is taxing emotionally and physically,” making it an unrealistic expectation, and that 


the idea that librarianship is a job “worth killing ourselves for” should be challenged, citing an 


article by Fobazi Ettarh within Jn the Library With the Lead Pipe. Additional comments echoed 


the same sentiments already expressed, noted that this is one of the only professions where an 


unrealistic “level of involvement is expected and required,” that there should be professional 
boundaries as “it’s just not healthy or good service to expect library staff to be everything to 
everyone.” Final comments stated that if librarians are required to “everything to everyone they 
need to raise your salary” a lot, that people were apparently “misinterpreting” the post, called the 


thread by Jurgens a “must read” with Jurgens outlining “perfectly what should be done,” and said 


that the idea that librarians should be “everything for everyone” is a perfect “recipe for burnout” 


along with being a harmful expectation. 
In the case of Justin, his viewpoint as a White male librarian should be no surprise. While 
you could say he has good intentions in that he wants librarians to connect with the community, 


out from behind their desks, including his support of efforts to reduce library fines, which are 


positives that librarians should undoubtedly aim to do in order to cement the importance of their 
public institutions to the communities they serve, his idea that library materials should be put in 
public restrooms is a mistake, especially if there are actual materials in those restrooms. I 
remember when working at the Washington Village branch of the Enoch Pratt Free Library in 
Baltimore and there was a key to get into the bathrooms and it was prohibited to bring library 
materials into the bathrooms themselves. Perhaps he is thinking about pamphlets or something, 
but this idea, from how I understand it, rubs me the wrong way. The same goes for his “seven 


things” that he declares libraries should do. He suggests buying/collecting local, making stuff 


with patrons, building apps, standing up for yourself, exploring new partnerships, collect things 
the community wants not “what you want,” and be “very nice.” Some may say that this is all 
hunky dory and that there are no problems with these approaches, especially when it comes to 
providing new and exciting services for the communities they serve. But should libraries have 
their collections solely determined by the community? Shouldn’t they have the ability to choose 
materials they think are necessary, even if that does not fit with what the community is 
requesting at the present time? Additionally, the “very nice” aspect (which he brings up in a later 
post), seems optimistic but also unrealistic. Can libraries afford to be nice to every single person, 
including those patrons who are problematic or disruptive? Clearly libraries should strive to 
serve every member of the community they can, regardless of their socio-economic class, race, 
gender, or other characteristics. But, the idea you should be nice to everyone is clearly emotional 
work/labor for the librarians themselves. At the same time, the goals he suggests could easily 
cause stress on librarians with increased responsibilities on top of their existing duties.* 


Justin doesn’t stop there. He writes about e-books, suggests that librarians should stop 


saying “no” to patrons (whatever that entails), and wrote a chapter of a book on library 
marketing while also presenting on personal branding.° This writings remind me of the 
Achieving Organizational Excellence I took last semester as part of my MLIS program, with 
skills that would speak to a manager like himself, but was seen as an annoying and unnecessary 
class by many of my fellow classmates, from what I recall. I still remember at the beginning of 
the semester when the professor asked who wanted to be a manager and a few people raised their 
hands.° By the end of the semester, the same question was asked and NO ONE raised their 
hands, as everyone detested the class and did not want to be a manager, with most of the class 
materials written for managers, not for those at the bottom of the employee ladder who could be 
managers in the future. In this way, his perspective differs from most librarians, many of whom 
are not managers. Is it any surprise that Justin the Librarian would push aside planning programs 
“having grand ideas, and just thinking and talking and thinking some more but not acting as 


quickly as I could’? Simultaneously he would endorse library programming, which seems 


4 Justin has probably never read Not Always Right (focused on funny and dumb stories about “consumers” /users 
across society) and its many stories focusing on libraries. 

> Speaking of branding, in one post he expresses his anger at social media, yet in another he literally advertises his 
social media, promoting his own...brand! Clearly a case of hypocrisy if you ask me. 

° This was followed by a question of how many will end up being managers, with more people raising their hands 
than was the case with the other question. 


contradictory. Furthermore, he seems to be on the “innovation” train when it comes to libraries, 


seems to think he “knows” how librarians should act at work (compared to how they apparently 


use their time), and focuses on hiring. As a director, it is no surprise he would write about the 


difference between management and leadership, declare that libraries need to transform, and say 


that “working in a public library is not about competition. It is about community.” Some of these 
ideals, like saying that libraries are about communities, are not necessarily bad and should be 
encouraged. But, grumbling about how librarians spend their time at work and focusing on 
transforming/innovating a library is a problem, especially since the latter could cause undue 
disruptions in the library itself, weakening the role that libraries play as community centers. 


Many may say that libraries are for “every single person that comes through the doors of 


their public library,” which fits with existing concepts of social responsibility that librarians 
often exude, and that librarians do, on the whole, work which “has a positive impact on your 


community.” However, the former carries with it various problems, like the issues of Nazis in the 


library or other bigoted individuals, which none of his blogs, from what I could find, ever 


address. The closest he gets to this is focusing on having a safe working environment which does 


not have “sexual harassment, stalking, and inappropriate comments.” Does he never think about 
bigoted individuals in libraries? His blog indicates that he does not think about this in on a 
general basis, which is troubling. Similarly, you can say that he is right that every public library 
should do an annual report. However, this could easily be turned back on the library itself, used 
by those who want to cut public services and privatize them, so there should be care in compiling 
these reports, that they don’t result in the idea that libraries can “do more with less” which is 
inherently destructive, as even Justin the librarian admits, when he says that there’s a limit to that 
thinking. As anyone who has been employed would know, just because people are nice and 
friendly to you, they can be sadistic and use the statistics, requirements, and metrics against you 
and your organization. As such, just because someone is nice, this is no guarantee that those on 
the other side of the relationship (like those in government or business) will not be jerks. 


In other posts, Justin the Librarian says that libraries should be made more simple, focus 


their services on the “hyperlocal” level, and focus on the community more than anything else, 
even giving suggestions for small rural libraries with strapped budgets. Again, the first two 
suggestions are problematic in that it could limit the purview of libraries too much, at worst 


making them not as much of community centers, allowing them to serve patrons from all walks 


of life, and centers of learning then they should be. In one post, back in October 2017, he 
declares that “people don’t come in and borrow books on how to do things/fix things/research 
things anymore.” I wouldn’t say that is completely true, as people come in and borrow books all 
the time and that will not stop, even with the advent of the library. Of course, libraries should 
change over time and not be static, but I think “simplifying” libraries could have problematic 


elements to them, especially with the incorporating business elements: providing library patrons 


“with amazing customer service.” I still remember in my exit interview with a HR rep of the 
Pratt Library and I started talking about patrons and they corrected me to say those were 
“consumers.” To me, it is deeply problematic to adopt these business terms and concepts in 
libraries and other public institutions, as you could call those who use libraries as either patrons 


or library users. There should be a clear wall of separation between public and private 


institutions when it comes to conceptions used to make a profit. I know there has already been 
some leakage into public institutions, but it should be limited to the best extent possible. 
One of Justin’s worst ideas is not his “summer reading treehouse” which seems a bit silly 


or even library billboards, but rather library currency. How is this exciting, as he claims? That 


sounds like a terrible idea that needs an extensive infrastructure to put in place. He actually wrote 
about this idea again, recently, saying that he likes “the idea of a library currency that rewards 
good library behaviors, engages community members in programs, and helps patrons with library 
fines” and saying this idea of currency “goes a long way in promoting kindness in the 
community.” He closes by adding that “this idea may work or this idea may not work. The 
important thing is to always keep dreaming and to keep on trying new things for your 
community. They are the most important thing in public libraries.” While I appreciate that 
sentiment, I’m still not onboard the “library currency” train. It would cause strain on libraries 
themselves and those that work within them. And with that, I would argue that it seems evident 
that he doesn’t care as much about those who work in libraries as much as he would think. 
Overall, you could say that Justin the Librarian has his “heart in the right place.” 
However, he seriously needs to rethink many of his conceptions of how libraries work and think 
not only of management but the legions of librarians who do the on-the-ground work, leading to 
stress, trauma, and strain, to say the least. The idea that librarians should be able to do 
“everything” for every community member is a clearly ignorant statement. It should be roundly 


rejected and replaced with the idea that librarians should do what they can, but never try to be 


“everything” since it would stretch their personal capacities and the institutions themselves, 


weakening the profession, even as librarians work to serve patrons from all levels of society. 
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ADDENDUM 


Note: Below are comments originally posted on the WordPress version of this post. 


Olivia 
May 14, 2019 at 6:37 pm 


I have been a librarian for 15 years. I work at the largest library in the world. Using this 
inflammatory language and attacking another person in the profession, especially before you 
actually enter the profession, is in very poor taste. Hiring managers will see this and remember 
this, and they will not take kindly to it. 


histhermann 
May 15, 2019 at 1:36 pm (Edit) 


Olivia, I’m glad for your service in the library profession for 15 years and would guess that since 
you “work at the largest library in the world” that you mean the Library of Congress. After re- 
reading my short post (only 3228 words) this morning, and making some changes, I would 
disagree with your assessment that this post uses “inflammatory language” or attacks ‘“‘another 
person in the profession.” I see this post as more of a challenge to Justin the Librarian (as he calls 
himself on his blog and on his locked Twitter account) than an “attack” on him. I would further 
add that this post is not in “poor taste” either, but is rather meant to counter faulty perceptions by 
one individual in the field itself. The further comment at the end, that “hiring managers will see 
this and remember this, and they will not take kindly to it” seems to be a strange and bizarre 
threat, to say the least. I see no problem with challenging the management of libraries, even as I 
understand the roles of libraries themselves in our society. 

— Burkely 


Anonymous Hiring Manager 
May 15, 2019 at 5:34 pm (Edit) 


I have been a librarian for almost 20 years, and I work at a medium-sized library (I guess it’s the 
largest in the region, if I want to brag about it), where I am a hiring manager. I find nothing 

inflammatory about this post, and I think that the ability to rationally state a dissenting opinion is 
a positive characteristic and something that I appreciate in an employee. Perhaps my many years 


of experience at the largest public library in my region has given me enough confidence that I’m 
not afraid to be challenged. 


deepredlotus 
October 3, 2019 at 6:07 pm (Edit) 


Bravo! I agree with so much in this post. I work in a library that expects this of us and I can tell 
you after 15 years, I am burned out, emotionally drained, and traumatized from being in the front 
lines with management that seem to live by Justin the Librarian’s philosophies. I have an 
adjective for managers like this. It is called “abusive.” Justin can look forward to higher turnover 
rates and being forced to budget for his employees’ mental health costs. 

Also, YES! YES! YES! to the need to roll back the private for-profit business speak. 
Relationships between a customer and service providers are weighted unequally in favor of the 
customer due to the nature of for-profit transactions; but a patron has a more balanced 
relationship with library staff in that both have civic duties and responsibilities that act as the 
foundation of their interactions. 


histhermann 
December 6, 2022 at 11:59 pm (Edit) 


deepredlotus, thanks for saying that. Such managers are definitely abusive as you pointed out. 
There definitely needs to be a roll back of “private for-profit business speak” and there is an idea 
that the patron is “always right” when that isn’t always true. Perhaps patrons do have more 
balanced relationship with library staff for the reasons you pointed out. 


